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Stientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Scjence or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medica] Cases ; ‘Aiwonemionl, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 











SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
-—o— 

Last week we republished a short letter addressed 
to the editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine, by a Mr. 
Joseph Hall, Brazennose-street Academy, Manches- 
ter, laying claim to the discovery of a peculiar pro- 
perty of figures, of which we gave examples. We 
also published a letter on the same subject, addressed 
to the editor of the London Courier, from a corre- 
spondent, who states that this alleged discovery was 
familiar even to schoolboys in Hanover. 

We shall not, until we know more of the matter, 
pretend to decide upon the respective claim of the 
parties, and shall on that point merely add, that an 
intelligent and scientific friend has informed us that 
the problem in question may be found in the works 
of a mathematician named Snart. We shall en- 
deavour to ascertain the fact, either by personal 
investigation or by the aid of our scientific readers. 
We have in our possession a singular pyramidical 
diagram of figures intended to illustrate Snart’s 
work on Permutation. We cannot at this moment 
find the work itself, but if we can trace it out, we 
shall examine it, and apprize our readers of the fact. 

It is not a little singular that we had scarcely finish- 
ed the preceding paragraph when we received a small 
packet from a London correspondent, (D) containing 
two numbers of the Mechanics’ Magazine, one of which 
completely settles the question of the originality of 
the discovery laid claim to by Mr, Hall. The article 
to which we advert, and which we shall give entire 
next week, is a letter to the editor, signed O. C. F,, 
the writer of which, referring to the singular pro- 
perty of figures under consideration, says,—“ It has 
long been known to mathematicians, and is, indeed, 
only a particular case of a more general property 
given in Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary, (edition of 1815,) under the head ‘ Num- 
bers.’ It is property 41. ‘ THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN ANY NUMBER AND ANOTHER NUMBER FORMED 
WITH THE SAME DIGITS, ANY WAY TRANSPOSED, IS 
ALWAYS DIVISIBLE BY NINE.’ ”’ 

When first we noticed this subject in the Mercury, 
we committed an error which we shall here rectify. 
We stated, as the result of a few trials we had made 
on the spur of the moment, that if the series were 
exactly ‘reversed, the remainder would not only be 
divisible by 9, without remainder, but would read 
backwards and forwards the same. This is true 
with many series of figures, but it is not a general 


Tule. We shall give two instances, which are as 
good as fifty for our purpose : 
I. II. 











426822 a 42682 a 
228624 b 28624 b 
9 )198198 ¢ 9 )14058 e 
22022 d 1562 d 


In No. I. there are six figures ; if from a we deduct 
b it leaves c, which divided by 9 leaves d, which 
reads backwards and forwards alike. But in No. II. 
which is the same as No. I. except that the right 
hand figure is omitted the result is different; the 
remainder is divisible by 9, without remainder ; but 
the figures do not read backwards and forwards the 
same. 

We shall now insert a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Hall, addressed to ourselves, merely observing by the 
way, that, as a mathematician, he will not be so 
unreasonable as to expect that what he says of the 
correspondent of the London Courier will pass for 
demonstration. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—I transmit to you a demonstration of the property 
of numbers mentioned in your last number of the Kalei- 
doscope. What an anonymous writer (a native of Hano- 
ver, as he states,) has said in the London Courier respect- 
ing this property, is not worthy of observation.—I am, 
yours, &c. JOS. HALL. 

Brazennose-street Academy, Manchester, 

February 12, 1829. 

Let w x y z represent the four digits comprising any 
number of four places of figures. In the present instance 
let w be greater than z: now, according to our common 
method of notation, the value of numbers increases in a 
tenfold proportion from the unit’s place towards the left 
hand. If be considered as the unit’s place, the number 
itself will be expressed thus, 

10 < 
1027-+-w 


1000 w-4-100 r 
Reversed 1000 z -++-100y 
Difference 999 w+907—90 y—999 z 
This difference is evidently divisible by 9. In the same 
manner we proceed for any number of digits whatever. 








Judging from the number of communications we 
have already received en this subject, we think its 
investigation may occupy us for some time. As 
several of these letters relate to the point we have 
already explained, their insertion is unnecessary. 
We select, however, the following letter, because it 
notices some other singular properties ef figures. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—On taking up your last Kaleidoscope I observed 
a paragraph on the property of numbers, stating that 
the difference between any number, and the same reversed, 
is always divisible by 9, without a remainder,—which J 
have found to be true. I have further discovered, that if 





low. The figures need not to be exactly reversed, but 
placed in any situation you may think proper, always 
letting the lesser sum be at the bottom. Thus, ; 
4678942 
4298764 





3 )380178 





126726 
I have also found that the sum of two rows of figures, 
with no more than two figures in a row, and the lower row 
reversed, is always divisible by 11, without a remainder. 
There is not the least shadow of a doubt, that the cele- 
brated Leibnitz made the discovery of the first of these pro- 
perties, but I believe the other was not noticed by him.— 
The insertion of the above in your valuable miscellany, 
will oblige yours, &c. GEORGE SENIOR. 
No. 7, Shepperd.s-court, Deansgate, Manchester, 
February 11, 1829. 
(To be continued.) 





Che Lnbestigator, 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES, 
RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &ec. &c. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD, 


(Continued from our last.) 
LECTURE III. 
—>__ 

Mr. Buckingham, on commencing his third lecture, 
stated that he had received a letter from a member of the 
Jewish persuasion, who, frem his remarks, appeared to la- 
bour under a misapprehension as to what he (Mr. B.) had 
said respecting the Jews on a preceding evening ; and, as 
that misapprehension might be entertained by others, he 
begged leave to say that nothing could be further from his 
intention than to hurt the feelings of any individual; and 
that, in the remarks which he had made, it was his inten- 
tion to convey the idea that such was the exemplary con- 
duct of the Jews of Jerusalem, that it was sufficient to re- 
deem the character of the general body of Jews from ail 
the imputations against it, in every age and country, were 
it even true that the majority of the Jews were false, trea- 
cherous, and avaricious, as they were generally represented 
to be. Far from being so illiberal as to blame the whole 
for the faults of a few, he said it was his object, in the re- 

marks he had made, on a preceding evening, to counteract, 

in some degree, the prejudices generally existing upon the 

subject. Having made this explanation, Mr. Bucking. 

ham proceeded to give a description of 

PERSIA. 

The geographical features of this country very much 

resemble those of Syria. It is composed of mountains, 

valleys, and rivers, and is beautifully diversified with 

every variety of scenery and climate that makes a country 

agreeable. A chain of mountains stretches from Bagdad 





we use the figure 3 instead of 9, the same result will fol- 
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to Zagros, over which Alexander the Great forced his 
passage into Media. These mountains are not of very 
great elevation, but there is snow upon their summits 
throughout the year. Mount Alwend is the most elevated. 
The valleys of Persia are peculiarly beautiful, indeed more 
so than those of any other country: they are also very 
fertile; but the hills, consisting principally of slate, are 
generally barren and unproductive. The rivers of Persia 
are but few in number; the most celebrated is famous for 
the blackness and transparency of its waters, and is of very 
ancient celebrity, being the river from which alone the 
kings of Persia drank the water they used. Milton has 
mentioned this circumstance; but, with a kind of poetic 
license, in doing so, he gives the idea that kings alone 
drank of the waters, which is a very different thing from 
kings drinking of that water only. ‘The water is of excel- 
lent quality, and appears to the better advantage, as in 
most other places the water is brackish and bitter. It is 
held in such esteem, that people who can afford to do so 
send for it from a great distance. 

Mr. Buckingham then described the geographical posi- 
tion and divisions of Persia, after which he proceeded :— 

ANTIQUITIES OF PERSIA. 

The Antiquities of Persia are not very numerous. Ec. 
batana is a city of which very little remains: it was whilst 
staying here that Alexander received tidings of the death 
of his favourite, Hephestion, and to the debauchery and 
excesses displayed by the Macedonians during the funeral 
games held in honour of the deceased favourite, which 
lasted for a long time, it is that the introduction of drunk- 
enness into the country is to be attributed. The remains 
of the city of Susa are very considerable. Persepolis is 
the principal and most celebrated ruin in Persia, The 
most remarkable monument in this place is the temple 
described to have been destroyed by tire, by Alexander 
and his friends, at the instigation of Thais, the Athenian 
courtezan. They are said to have destroyed the temple 
in the manner described in Dryden's beautiful ode, by 
setting fire to it, in the midst of one of their banquets, 
and whilst labouring under intoxication, in revenge for the 
destruction of the temples, and other injuries and cruelties 
committed by Xerxes and Mardonius in Greece. I en- 
deavoured, whilst at Persepolis, to ascertain the identical 
building said to have been thus destroyed, and from an 
examination of the remains of the temple itself, and dif. 
ferent authorities upon the subject, Arabie and European, 
1 came to the conclusion that it had not been destroyed by 
There are no re- 


There is no country where the extremes of heat and cold 
are to be met with so nearly on the same spot. Even in 
the valleys, after a day oppressively hot and sultry, the 
cold of the night is occasionally so bitter that the warmest 
clothing is put into requisition, and fires are sometimes 
lighted for the benefit of man and horse. A circumstance 


notice, is what we are told of the melancholy result of one 
of the debauches in which the Macedonians indulged 


their carousals, many of them lay down to sleep in the 
open air, and that in the morning great numbers of them 


circumstance which would seem inexplicable in such a 

climate, were it not for the fluctuations I have mentioned. 

I can, myself, bear witness to the fact, that sometimes, 

after a day of almost insufferable heat, it is scarcely pos- 

sible to endure the intense coldness of the night. 
ANIMALS. 

The Animals are principally the camel, the horse, the 
cow, the ass, the sheep, the goat, and the dog. The canels 
are very numerous, The wild ass of the desert is believed 
to be a native of Persia, and is now to be met with in 
some of the uncultivated parts of the country. In a 
domestic state the ass of Persia has none of that sluggish- 
ness and stupidity peculiar to the asses of other countries ; 
on the contrary, it is remarkable for its great swiftness, 
spirit, strength, and docility. This may arise in a great 
degree from the different mode of treatment to which the 
two races are subjected, and the different estimation in 
which they are held. In Persia, all those who ride for 
pleasure, indeed almost all classes, but military men, pre- 
fer the ass to the horse. bad 

_ VEGETABLES. : 

Of the Vegetables, the principal trees are the cypress, 
the oak, the cedar, and the poplar. The cypress is used 
here, as well as in Turkey, to adorn the cemeteries, and 
there could not be a more suitable tree for such a purpose. 
I question whether there can be a more beautiful and 
affecting object than to see the tombs of the dead over- 
shadowed by the mourning cypress, and contemplated by’ 
relatives sorrowing fer those whoare gone. According to 
the custom in Persia, females frequently visit the tombs 
of their departed relatives and friends, and that long sub- 
sequent to the death of those they lament; attend to the 
flowers which spring up from the graves, pluck up the 
weeds, and often spend their afternoon thus, in melan- 
choly enjoyment. The oak is not very plentiful; the 
poplar is to be seen almost everywhere, and particularly on 
the borders of the rivers; and the cedar is seldom to be 
met with. The fruits are very abundant, and of almost 
peen more vain and useless than the attempt to set it on fire, | ail the species peculiar to hot and cold climates, The 
if even drunken men could be so foolish as to make such | grapes are superior to those of Smyrna, and a wine is dis- 
an attempt. This temple was dedicated to the worship of | tilled from them which is very excellent, and has been 
the sun, which was formerly the chief divinity of the Per-| highly celebrated by the Persian poet Hafiz. 
sians. Doubts have arisen whether this temple, and the MINERALS. 
principal buildings in and about the city, were really con The Minerals are copper, which is found in small quan- 
structed during the Persian age; but Cambyses, on his re-| tities, and lead, which is to be met with in greater abun-’ 
turn from the invasion of Egypt, carried away with him | dance, but it is little used for want of the requisite skill 
into Persia, many of the principal artists of that country, | t manufacture it. Copper is imported from other coun- 
and compelled them to labour upon whatever public works | tries, The turquoise, a gem remarkable for the beauty of 
and buildings he chose to erect; and from the appearance] its blue shade, is alsa to be met with here, and is held in 
of these, and the sphynxes which stand at the entrance of| high esteem. 

Persepolis, has arisen the belief that the whole is a mix- 
ture of Chaldaic, Babylonian, and Egyptian architecture. 
This place is regarded and visited with particular reverence 
by the Persians, who differ very widely from the Turks} Turcomans area wandering people, and donot confine them- 
in this respect, the latter being careless of, and destroying | selves to any particular spot; they dwell invillages and tents, 
the works of antiquity, and the former preserving them | in the most fertile parts of the country they can find: their 
with the greatest care and veneration. | habits are pastoral, and they are far more wealthy, and i 

CLIMATE, more muscular than the Arabs, as well as superior to the | 

Persia being a very mountainous country, the climate is | latter in many other respects. The Turcomans are spread 
various. In the valleys the heat, during the day time, is | over an immense extent of country. From this tribe the 
extreme, being sometimes so high as 100 or 105 degrees; | present inhabitants or Constantinople are descended, the 


Alexander in the manner mentioned, 
mains or symptoms of the building's having been destroyed 
by fire; no wood was used in its construction, and, there- 
fore, being formed wholly of stone, nothing could have 


POPULATION. 
The Population, besides the Persians, consists of Tur- 
comans, Sheeahs, Armenians, Christians, and Jews. The 





whilst in Persepolis: we are informed that after one of 


were found to have perished from the extreme cold ; a| 


is so changed, that a Turcoman would not be understood 
at Constantinople. The royal family of Persia belong to 
this tribe, which is so numerous, particularly in some pro. 





| Vinces, that it may be doubted whether the Turcomans do 
| not exceed the Persians ia number. The Turcomens of 
j the Kast differ widely trom the Turks of Constantinople: 


illustrative of this diversity of climate, and worthy of | they are more effeminate, more frivolous, softer in their 


manners, and decidedly inferior in personal bravery, may. 
nanimity, and regard to truth. This may be attributed, 
, na great measure, to the government; and the majority 
| of the vices to which they are addicted may be the result 
| of the miserable state of servitude in which they are held, 
The Persians are superior to them in literature, in polish 
of manners, in capacity for business, in commercial enter. 
prise, and in almost every other respect, excepting perso. 
| nal strength and bravery in the field. They are particu. 
larly handsome, but the unbecoming d:ess they wear 
| detracts considerably from their beauty. They belong to 
{the sect of Mahometans called Sheeahs; which sect, in 
many respects, bears the same relation to others, as Catho- 
|lics bear to Protestants. They are much more addicted 
to cereronies in their religion ; they have a greater vene- 
ration for individuals, and make pilgrimages to shrines or 
tombs far oftener than other sects. The Armenians are a 
sect of Christians, deriving their name trom their native 
country, from which they were driven by persecution. They 
are @ most interesting race, and have a language and litera- 
ture of theirown, The character of which they make use is 
also their own, and perfectly distinct from all others; it 
bears some slight resemblance to the Greek. Their lite. 
rature is chiefly confined to religious subjects; but there 
are many learned men amongst them. Their original 
settlement in this country occurred in the following man- 
ner:—The inhabitants of a certain town in Armenia 
having been subjected to a most violent persecution, on 
account of their religious tenets, were driven by its severity 
from their own country, and took refuge in Persia, though 
there they expected to be reduced toa state of slavery. 
This occurred during the reign of Schah Abbas the Great; 
and that monarch evinced a wisdom and liberality on the 
cecasion which showed him to be worthy of the title which 
he bore. “He was so desirous to encourage the fugitives to 











form a settlement in his dominions, that he invited them 
to found a colony in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, and 
to name it after the country from which they had been 
driven. He gave them funds, endowed churches for their 
use, issued decrees for their protection, and granted va- 
rious immunities to thems; and yet this man was called a 
barbarian, though there could scarcely be evinced a more 
magnificent example of liberality and toleration than that 
shown by him in this instance. The Armenians are a 
wealthy class, and there is not a slave amongst them; a 
sufficient proof that colonization is far from ieading to the 
evil results and degeneracy of which it is sometimes said 
to be productive; and that if an improved system be pur- 
sued, it will lead to very different consequences. The 
Jews are very few in number, and are treated with great 
rigour, and held in the utmost contempt; so much so, 
that it is considered defilement for a Mahometan to be 
touched by the garments of one of them. 
CHIEF TOWNS. 

The chief towns are Tabreez, Teheran, Hamadan, Ispa- 
han, Shiraz, and Bushire. Tabreez is situated in the north 
ot Persia, and is very little known to travellers. Teheran 
is a city of small extent, but being the residence of th 
Persian king, it is a place of great splendour and magni- 
ficence ; it is situated in a barren and desolate spot, at the 
foot of a range of mountains, and it has been chosen by the 
present king for his residence, because, being a Kurd, and 
not assured of the fidelity of the majority of his subjects, 
he wishes to be near the tribe to which he belongs, and on 
which he can depend. This distrust is the natural conse- 
quence of bad government. Hamadan isa large and po- 
pulous town. Ispahan is the principal and most celebrated 
city in Persia; the mention of its name to those who have 











in the hilly parts of the country it is extremely cold, and} captors of that city being Turcomans; but there is now 
the hills themselves are perpetually covered with snow. | little resemblance between them, and even the language 





ever read or heard of it, niust conjure up ideas of splendour, 
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extent, grandeur, and magnificence almost without a 
parallel. The space occupicd by it was so extensive, and 
its embellishments were so splendid, that no picture of 
them which can be drawn or imagined could surpass the 
reality. It covered a space 60 miles in circumference ; this, 
however, was not wholly built upon, part of it being occu- 
pied by gardens, squares, and other open spaces, designed 
for the pleasure or convenience of the inhabitants, and the 
ornament of the city. Ispahan must, therefore, rank 
amongst the most celebrated cities of ancient or modern 
times, for extent and beauty. Being admirably situated, 











having a delicious climate, and being then the residence of 
the kings of Persia, and of the chief personages of the state, 
it rose by degrees to a state of elegance, splendour, and 
magnificence, which could scarcely be surpassed. It 
contains some most beautiful mosques; there are also to 
be seen in it a considerable number of paintings, exe- 
cuted by European artists induced to visit Persia by 
Schah Abbas. The princtpal one of these paintings is 
fifteen feet in height, and represents a banquet, at which 
Schah Abbas presides,—the figures being as large as life. 
The incident which the painting was designed to com- 
memorate was this: Schah Abbas, being very hospitable, 
was, on one occasion, surrounded by his courtiers at a ban- 
quet, when it happened that a youth, the son of one of the 


courtiers who was in great favour with the King, was in. | 
troduced at court, for the first time, or came out, as we! though their horses are very much inferior to those of 


phrase it in England. The discourse of the company 
turned upon the unaccountable absence of an ambassador 
from whom there had been no tidings for a long time, and 
whose return was despaired of. The King, soon afterwards, 
turned towards the young courtier, with whose wit and 
vivacity he had been much pleased, and said ‘ Sir, any 
thing which you demand at my hands I will endeavour 
togrant.” .** Please your Majesty,” replied the youth, ‘I 
wish you would grant me the favour to stay here till the 
ambassador comes back ;” with which reply, and its at- 
tendant circumstances, the King was so pleased that he di- 
rected the composition of this picture in commemoration 
of them. Thesroun isa place of considerable trade, and 
is celebrated for having been the birth-place of Hafiz, the 
Persian poet. It is partly occupied by Europeans, who 
resort hither from India for the benefit of their health, 

when a voyage to Europe is either not necessary or not 
practicable. The commerce of Persia is inconsiderable ; 
but Thesroun being the only port, a great number of 
ships are to be seen there occasionally. The pearl fisheries 
in the neighbourhood are very productive. Bushire is 
more an Arabian than a Persian city. 

COMMERCE OF PERSTA. 

The Commerce of Persia is very inconsiderable; it con- 
ists of the export of a small portion of the productions of 
he country, and what foreign goods they can procure.— 
The inhabitants display the utmost avidity for articles of 


sufficiency of these, they ate compelled to substitute 
hose of Hungary and other countries. 
re in great request, and, I trust, we shall live to seethem 
aperseding the inferior ones of other countries, to effect 
hich, all that is wanting is a facility of communication 





fith Persia. The country also produces some rice, part of 
om is sent to India, where arrack is distilled from it. 

ere are nine caravans despatched annually to China for 
. Sugar, cotton, and silk, are manufactured, but in a 
nner so imperfect that we could furnish them with articles 
ar better quality at a much inferior price. The com- 
tce between India, Arabia, and Persia, inconsiderable 
tis under the present system, proves the advantages 
t might be derived from the occupation of the former 
ntry under a better. Ormuz was once so celebrated as 
lace of great wealth and magnificence, that Milton 
ples it with India, as forming together the seat of all 
iginable riches and eplendour ; yet, owing to the mis- 
ernment to which it was subjected, and the consequent 
jine and extinction of its commerce, all its magnificence 


English goods |‘ 








| passed away; and such is the destruction that has 
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come upon it, that it docs not now contain more than ten 
inhabitants, or two habitable buildings. This striking 
contrast has not been the result of any change of climate, 
or falling off in the productions of the country, but has 
been solely the result of misgovernment, which has 
changed this city, once the scene of wealth and grandeur, 
to one of desolation, misery, and abandonment. 
GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is chiefly in the hands of petty and 
subordinate princes, something resembling the sheiks of 
Arabia, each having the sovereignty of his own tribe. 

MANNERS. 

In Manners the Persians very much reseinble the inha- 
bitants of Turkey; but in dress there is a great diffe- 
rence between the two nations. The Turks wear loose 
and flowing garments; the Persians wear tight vests, full 
below the waist, and their lower garments are very like 
petiicoats. This species of dress gives the wearers an effc- 
minate and disagreeable appearance ; and this effect is con- 
siderably increased by the tasteless covering for the head, 


chosen instead of the turban,—this consists of a Pontiff 


cap, something in the shape of a sugar-loaf, made of the 
skin of a black sheep. There is a great desire to procure 
skins of this kind for the purpose, and they are frequently 
bought at the rate of from ten to fifteen guineaseach. The 
Persians are much more skilful horsemen than the Arabs, 


Arabia. They are very fond of throwing the jereed, a 
dart of about two feet in length, an exercise performed on 
horseback, and in which they display astonishing dexterity 
and address. I .have seen a man lean from his horse, 
at full gallop, pick up one of these darts from the 
ground, and recover his seat immediately, without slack- 
ening the pace of the animal he rode. This is a very 
common feat. In consequence of this extraordinary skill 
in horsemanship, nearly all the troops of Persia consist of 
cavalry, and these are held in great esteem. They have 
not yet learned the force and effect of infantry properly 
organized and trained to act in concert, and they cannot 
conceive the reason why their cavalry is so often beaten by 
the Russian infantry, a thing which seems inexplicable to 
them. They are very much attached to dramatic amuse- 
ments, but these are of a species peculiar to themselves, 
the Arabs, and the Turks. It is a very common thing to 
see from twenty to one hundred of them gathered round a 
story-teller, and excited by him to tears, or laughter, ac- 
cording as his subject may be pathetic or gay, and, in- 
deed, agitated by all the different passions, forming the 
subject of the narration, gr arising from it. In these 
story-tellers is frequently combined more dranaatic talent 
than I have seen in any individual, excepting, perhaps, 
our own Mathews. The Persians may be termed the 
Frenchmen in the east, in making which comparison I do 
not design to cast any illiberal slur on the French, as being 


British munufacture, but not being enabled to precure | lighter and more frivolous than others; all I mean to say 
jis, that the Persians have a far greater fund of vivacity 


and light-heartedness than their colder neighbours of the 
north. They are extremely fond of rural employments 
and amusements, their gardens constitute their chief de- 
light, and in the culture and ornamenting of these they 
spend much more than upon the architecture of their 
houses. Wine, though prohibited to the Persians, as 
well as to all other Mahometans, and not drunk in public, 
is yet drunk covertly in such quantities a3 to afford scope 
for a very extensive manufacture of the article. When 
inclined for a debauch they will shut themselves up in 
their houses and drink three or four bottles each ; know- 
ing the consequences of inebriation, they wisely provide 
against them by secluding themselves from the public 
gaze, and, consequently, drunken men are never seen in 
the streets in Persia, as they are in other countries. They 
are also much addicted to smoking, but they smoke in a 
way different to that of the Turks and other people. A 
long pipe, or tube,- frequently reaching across. the room 
or round it, is inserted into a bottle, something resembling 
a small decanter, in which there are ignited the dried 


leaves of the rose and an aromatic kind of tobacco, from 
which the smoker inhales the fumes. The pilgrimages 
performed by the Persians are frequent and numerous ; 
one of the principal places of resort is the tomb of one of 
the descendants of Mahomet, in the vicinity of Bagdad ; 
this is held in great veneration and respect, and much 
anxiety prevails amongst the Persians to be buried in the 
neighbourhood. I have met with whole caravans laden 
with the bodies of the dead, and conveying them from a 
great distance, at great expense, in order that they may 
be deposited at this chosen spot. The women are by no 
means so much confined as those of Turkey; they may 
be seen openly, and at any time, except those of the higher 


classes. ‘They are possessed of great personal beauty and 
attraction. The children are distinguished for their re- 


markable precocity ; this is so great, that I have seen boys 
of ten years of age in their fathers’ counting-houses, 
transacting the fathers’ business in their absence, with 2s 
much gravity and ability as the fathers thernselves could 
do. The children, in general, walk and speak much ear- 
lier, and arrive at the full development of their faculties 
much sooner, than the children of Europeans. 

The language is peculiarly beautiful and copious. Sir 
William Jones, who was acquainted with many languages, 
for sound, construction, and beauty, preferred the Persian 
toall he knew. It is peculiarly sonorous and susceptible 


‘| of poetical combinations, in which respect it resembles the 


Italian. There are three or four different dialects or styles 
of language, peculiar to different ranks, and the station 
which the speaker holds in society, may at once be known 
by the language in which he clothes his ideas. It is a most 
remarkable circumstance, that the Persian language is 
made use of at the Turkish court, and the Turkish lan- 
guage is that which prevails at the Persian court. When 
the Moguls conquered India, Persian became the court 
language in that country; and under the English it is 
even yet preserved in the courts of justice, though it is sel- 
dom understood by the judge, witnesses, or any body but 
the barristers. 

I hope that I have succeeded in convincing my audience, 
that the former splendour, wealth, and greatness of Persia, 
were owing to the way in which that country was governed, 
and the interchange of its own commodities for the pro- 
ductions of other countries, by means of a commerce mu- 
tually beneficial, and that its present degradation, weak- 
ness, and poverty are to be attributed to the mismanage- 
ment of man. If what I have said has produced this im- 
pression, my intentions are fulfilled, and my objects are 
attained. ( Loud applause. ) 

(To be continued.) 
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Days. Morn. Even.\Height. Festivals, &c. 
Science nein epee oe aaa 
hem.h m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --1710 2910 46)15 2 | 
Wednesday18 11 411 21/16 O Full Moon, 7h. 2m. even. 
Thursday 1911 3711 52/16 9 
Friday --- 2¢ tf) 817 3] 
Saturday. .2 23 0 38/17 4! 
Sunday: - 54 1 9/17 1 Sexagesima Sunday. 
Monday -- 25 140/16 8 fridge born 
Tuesday -- 57 215/15 11 St. Matthias. Duke ofCam- 
= SL “ 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
~ Barometer Extreme Thermo- Extreme ‘State of} Kemarke 
at during | mete r8 | heatéu- [the Wind) at 
noon. Night. jmorning [ring Day. at noon.; neon 
' 
re. | 
30 24} 34 0| 38 38 0} 45 OF S.W. ‘Cloudy. 
5 1/30 15} 388 O41 O} 45 O} N.N.W. Cloudy. 
6 [30 17} 41 0O| 44 0} 46 Of N.W. ‘Cloudy. 
713019) 42 0{ 45 0! 48 O} N.W. ic loudy. 
8 130 20} 388 O|} 40 o{ 45 O} N.W. ——- 
9/30 20{ 39 O| 42 0; 45 Of N.W. | 
10 '30 27} 40 Of 48 0} 47 O} N.W. (Cloudy. 








4th, Rain during night. 
Sth, Ten, a.m. dense fog. 
10th, Rain during night. 
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ROSALIE. 
—=—>>__ 


**Q gentle friend ! 
Chide not her mirth, who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so to-morrow.”—JOANNA BAILLIE. 


— 
Chide not her mirth, ’tis the meteor’s light 
Brightening a billowy sea; 
Chide not her mirth, for the shadows of night 
Fast are deepening round Rosalie! 








Chide not her mirth, for her heart it is woe, 
And the arrow lies buried deep; 

Chide not her mirth, for there riots below 
The anguish forbidden to weep! 


Chide not her mirth, ’tis the vizor put on 
In the pride of her woman’s heart; 

Chide not her mirth, for the grief-stricken one 
Plays sadly, a stranger part. 


Chide not her mirth, she seeks but to shroud 
From the prying, the tale of her woes; 
Chide not her mirth, for her spirit is bowed, 
And she seeks but remembrance to lose. 


Chide not her mirth, for the bride of the grave 
Soon death will bid welcome his own; 

Chide not her mirth, for the grass soon shall wave 
Over the lovely, and sorrow-doom’d one! 


Chide not her mirth, she is hastening away 
From a climate so dismal, and cold; 

Chide not her mirth, for the rosebud of May 
Far hence must its beauties unfold. 


Chide not her mirth, for the mildew of love 
Has nipt the sweet flower in its prime; 

Chide not her mirth, she is hastening above, 
Where unknown are the blightings of Time. 


Liverpool. G. 





THE ANGEL'S CALL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS,. 





(From the Amulet.) 





“Hark! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away !” 





Come to the land of peace ! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 

The sounds of weeping cease ! 


Fear hath no dwelling there! 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove 
Through the celestial air ! 
Come to the bright and blest, 
And crowned for ever! midst that shining band, 
Gathered to heaven’s own wreath from every land, 
Thy spirit shall find rest ! 
Thou hast been long alone: 
Come to thy mother !—on the Sabbath shore; 
The heart that rock’d thy childhood, back once more 
Shall take its weaned one. 


in silence wert thou left ; 

Come to thy sisters !—joyously again 

Ali the heme-voices blent in one sweet strain, 
Shall greet their long bereft! 





Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s bough: 
Come to thy father !— it is finished now; 

Thy tears have all been shed. 


In thy divine abode 
Change finds no pathway, memory no dark trace, 
And, oh! bright victory—death by love no place: 
Come, spirit, to thy God! 





(+ Mr. Pemberton, whose extraordinary powers of 
recitation and personification we have of late repeatedly 
noticed in terms of high and merited panegyric, is a poet 
of no ordinary talent, as appears from several of his own 
compositions introduced in his lectures. He also possesses 
something of that kind of talent seldom displayed or 
cultivated by Englishmen, and principally known to us 
by the extemporary effusions of the Italian Improvisatore. 
We have never heard Mr. Pemberton attempt this our- 
selves; but we are assured that the following bagatelle, 
although not delivered extempore, was actually written 
down without premeditation. Some parts of it are quite 
as good as Mr. Thomas Hood’s specimens. We do not, 
however, give it a place here on account of any extra- 
ordinary merit it possesses, but with a view of calling the 
public attention to a gentleman of talent, who possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the powers of delighting and sur- 
prising his auditory by a combination of talent seldom 
united in one person. 

IMPROMPTU DOGGERELS, 
TO PROVE THE FACILITY OF PUNNING IN VERSE; ALIAS, TBE 
LAMENTATION OF MESSRS. REMINGTON AND CO, 


—>_ 


’Tis sadly true, and pity ’tis 
’Tis true, we’re quite undone 
By this hard run upon our house, 
Now Stephenson has run. 
Too late, alas! too late we found 
That he’d (the knavish elf!) 
Made sale of our Exchequer Bills, 
And then made sail himself. 


The robber now is off,—he’s on 
The sea with all the swag, 

He’s clear’d our money bags for us, 
And given us the bag. 

In Bristol Channel he was seen, 
In a Pilot-boat, we're told, 

Boaing* for many days about, 
With boxes full of gold. 


Perhaps ere he may see a ship, 
His boat may ship a sea,* 

And he may yet be ta’en, although 
He go off full and free. * 

Although he run ten énofts* an hour, 
One knot will be enough 

For us, and all his running gear, 
And that will choke his luff.* 


And if the ship should be brought up 
Before she is brought to, 
Our beaks the chase he has brought on 
Himself will there renew. 
Hand-over-hand* they will come up 
With him upon the Jand, 
And when he's caught, why they’ll hand him 
Over to Mister Hand.t 
* The words marked thus * are nautical phrases. 
TO THE READER, BEING A LANDSMAN. 
Were you at sea with these who talk 
Like seamen, you would see 
These puns :—don’t hear nor see men here 
At fault, find fault with me. 
+ The name of the Governor of the gaol at Savannah. 








Life is a chequer’d scene, and we've 
Of checkers seen a run, 
But ne’er were check’d as cheek’d by him, 
Exchequer'd Stephenson. 
In this unfair affair, behold 
All Lombard-street, good lack ! 
Looks like a fair, and all the fair 
Look blue, although in black. 


We thought our jirm was firm enough 
With that most precious hoard, 
But now, alas! a Board will find 
He has it all aboard. 
That all our cash is gone abroad, 
Is known abroad the land, 
And so our rotten firm stands still, 
Because it cannot stand. 


Nor can we turn now even round, 
Beset with this odd turn ; 

We're cul, and so concern’d that he 
Should so cut our concern. 

And in this turn up we've turn’d down 
Our ledger. If the thief 

Will but return the blunt, we will 
Turn over a& new leaf. 


EEE 
IT IS NOT SO. 
—— 
(from the London Courier.) 
It is not so, it is not so, 
The world may think me gay, 
And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play: 
The ray that tips with gold the stream, 
Gilds not the depth below; 
All bright alike the eye may deem, 
But yet it is not so. 


Why tothe cold and careless throng 
The setret grief reveal ? 

Why speak of one who was, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel ? 

No! joy may light the brow; unknown, 
Unseen, the tear-drop flow; 

*Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone 
Responds,—lIt is not so. 





WATERPROOF LEATHER DRESSES. 
IMPORTANT to SEAMEN, COACHMEN, § TRAVELLERS 
BY LAND AND WATER. 


— 
EGERTON SMITH and CO,, 
LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

Respectfully inform the Public, that they have been appointed 
AGENTS FOR RAMSAY’S WATERPROOF LEATHER 
DRESSES. 

E. SMITH and Co. from the experiments they made 
previously to accepting the Agency, have such confidence in 
the efficacy of these Dresses, that they will warrant them 
to the purchasers. The following certificate will be more 
satisfactory, however, than any thing which can be offered 
either by the Inventor himself or his Agents :— 

** Grangemouth, January 9, 1829. 

** We, the Master, Mate, and Seamen of the Carron Com- 
pany’s vessel, the *Abeona,’ sailing between this port and 
London, having, for the last eighteen months, more or less, 
v hen on our voyages, constantly made use of the New 
Waterproof Leather Dresses, manufactured by Mr. Jdin 
Ramsay, of Falkirk, do hereby certify and declare that:he 
same have given us the utmost satisfaction; and thathe 
various jackets, trowsers, caps, and gaiters of the saidia. 
terial, with which we were provided, were perfectly iner 
vious to wet, and kept us quite dry and warm when expec 
to rain,—When at work, we preferred them for all purge; 
to those made of canvas,—than which they were ret 
cheaper provided to us. It isalso a fact, within our kw 
ledge, that numerous other ships’ companies werear 
nished with the same kind of dresses—with the utili 0: 
which they were equally satisfied. 


(Signed) 
“* Andrew Walker, as Andrew Walker, Mate; 
REW.- - 

** Thomas Aitken, John Dawson, Alexander Walter 
William Campbell, Charles Monteath, William Walke, 
James Gray, John Crawford, George Boyd, 
Alexander Laing, James Mitchell, James Simpsa.” 

William Begg. 
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A SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 








* Can this be death ?—then what is life or death? 
Speak ! but he spoke not :-—wake! but still he slept. 
But yesterday, and who had mightier breath ? 
A thousand warriors by his word were kept 
In awe: he said, as the centurion saith, 
Go! and he goeth; Come! and forth he stepped. 
The trump and bugle till he spake were dumb, 
And now nought’s left him but the muffied drum.” 
Byron. 





A soldier’s funeral, in a small country town, being 
a circumstance of rare occurrence, is an object of 
unusual attraction, particularly when the deceased, 
or his friends, have, for a length of time, inhabited 
the place. Neighbours and townspeople flock from 
their houses, and gather round the soldiers, as though 
some solemn religious rite, which concerned their 
spiritual welfare, was about to be performed ; and, 
indeed, this feeling seems to be instilled into the 
breasts of all, since, however numerous the assem- 
blage may be, we seldom see decency outraged, 
or the feelings of the mourners violated by any act 
of levity or folly. The pomp and circumstance 
attending it may not at all times appear consistent 
with that show of grief, the aspect of mute and 
irreconcileable sorrow, which processions of this na- 
ture should wear; but, to me, the glittering of arms, 
and gay colours of the dresses worn by the soldiers, 
when contrasted with the sable suits of the mourners, 
tend to make the scene more impressive than it 
otherwise would be. The company turned out, to 
the number of about sixty, all weather-beaten vete- 
rans, who had seen much service, and had often 
attended to the orders of him whose tongue was now 
sealed in death, and whose lifeless body would, before 
an hour elapsed, be deposited in its narrow prison, 
there to remain until the last trumpet should sound, 
and animate the ashes of the dead. I know not 
whether it was curiosity, or a better feeling, which 
induced me to follow them ; but, certainly, I was 
impelled forward, and borne along with a crowd of 
other idle gazers. The day was fine and bright. 
The sun shone out with warmth and brilliance, the 
birds carelled in the air, and all nature seemed to 
smile upon this work of death. They marched from 
the barracks to a romantic lane in the vicinity, and 
stopping at a garden-gate, the attending officer, 
accompanied by six of his men, ascended the garden, 
and entered the house where the body of their com- 
rade was laid, while the remainder fell into rank, 
and observed their position until all was arranged 
for the solemn procession to move onwards to the 
grave. I could not help admiring the grave and 
serious deportment of the soldiers as they stood 
waiting the return of their officer. There was no 
rude jest or improper remark made; no expression 
of impatience manifested at the delay; not the least 
sign of a smile was perceptible upon the cheeks of 
any of these hardy veterans, but each seemed im- 
pressed with the knowledge that he was there upon 
a solemn occasion, when the very appearance of 
mirth, or even unconcern, would be an indecent in- 
sult to the memory of the departed. I have seen 
funerals where the train of coaches formed a caval- 
cade of considerable extent, and where coronets and 
titled names added dignity and lustre to the spec- 
tacle ; but this, though of a much humbler character, 
was a sight far surpassing in solemnity all that I 
had ever before witnessed. At the head of the pro- 
cession rode the commanding officer of him, who, 
though now cold and breathless, had, but a short 
time before, numbers at his beck. He was mounted 
on a richly-caparisoned charger, with a simple band 
of crape round his arm; and slowly marching for- 
ward, he seemed to feel that then, at least, he was 
not leading on to victory, but that Death was there 
the conqueror, and they the vanquished. Behind 
the commanding officer was the body, covered with 





a velvet pall, and having at the top the sword and 
helmet he had so often and so triumphantly worn 
in battle. It was borne by six of his late comrades. 


Their steps faltered, but not with the weight they ; 


selves in a double rank at each side, and were wait- 
ing for the word of command to pay the usual ho- 
nours over his ashes, when, with painfully-interested 
curiosity, I pressed forward from amidst the crowd, 


carried: there was moisture in their eyes, but it , to see how the widow and her aged supporter would 
was not brought by fear or unmanly weakness. Oh, . bear the shock which their feelings must sustain at 


no; it was inward emotions and agitated feelings | 


the closing of this scene. At this moment the space 


which disturbed them, while stooping beneath the , around the grave presented a most affecting picture. 
cold clay of him whom they had learned to honour ; The minister, with his assisting clerk, at one end, 


as a commander, and regardas a friend. The group 
which followed formed the most interesting and 
heart-rending part of the procession. It was the 
bereaved widow, supported by her aged and venerable 
sire, and attended by her two helpless children. 
The anguish expressed in the father’s countenance, 
and the settled look of despair in that of the widow, 
pierced the hearts of all present. She did not weep, 
for the inward emotions of her soul seemed too great 
to vent themselves in tears; her cheeks were dry 
and feverish, and her bosom throbbed convulsively. 
There was a hectic glow spread over her face, and 
some said she was not so pale and care-worn as 
her sire: but those who markeil her well could see 
that her brain was bewildered, and her thoughts 
were wandering to the verge of madness. Few there 
were that looked upon them who did not shed a 
tear for the sufferings of this miserable pair, whose 
tottering limbs almost refused to bear them forward. 
The thoughtless countenances of the children, who, 
in the heedlessness of infancy, seemed to view the 
scene with childish curiosity, unmindful of the loss 
they had sustained, tended to make the sight more 
awful,—as it reminded the spectator, that, as years 
advanced, those infantine visions of joy in which 
they now revelled, must give way to the reality of 
misery,—when the remembrance of the little feeling 
they evinced for the loss of a parent would, in addi- 
tion to their other misfortunes, remain as a reproach 
to them. Ah! why should the careless, happy 
dreams of childhood ever pass from the imagination, 
or years and wisdom only bring with them a sense 
of misery? In the rear of this group came the band 
of the regiment, playing a dead march. The trum- 
pets, which were covered with crape, sent forth 
wailing and melancholy notes, and the tones of the 
muffled drum, sounding at distant intervals, struck 
like a death-knell upon the heart, and formed a 
fitting accompaniment to usher the procession to 
the charnel-house. Led slowly along by two soldiers, 
having white kerchiefs attached to the bridle, came 
the horse he had rede at the memorable battle of 
Waterloo, when he guided his men to victury. It 
was fully caparisoned, adorned with all its trap- 
pings, and bore on its back the armour he had 
worn when engaged in his country’s service. His 
long boots were suspended at each side, with the 
spurs buckled to them; the holster pistols were 
in his saddle, and his carbine, cuirass, and gauntlets 
lay at the top. Whilst viewing these melancholy 
remnants of his departed grandeur, I could not help 
sighing, to think how often he might have borne 
them proudly in the field of carnage, relentlessly 
taking that life from others which the great Giver 
of Life had at length demanded at his hands, and 
how he could have met that fate which he had so 
unsparingly hurled upon his fellow-men. But such 
is the ruthless destiny of war! and so are the feel- 
ings hardened by it, that to commit the crime, which, 
under different circumstances, is viewed with the 
utmost horror and detestation, on the field of battle 
entitles the destroyer of his fellow-creatures to be 





rewarded with honours and renown. The mournful 
cavalcade was closed with the private soldiers, walk- 
ing two abreast, and bearing their arms reversed: 
they came on with slow and lingering steps, as 
though they hesitated before they took their last fare- | 
well of their late comrade, and shut him from their 
sight for ever. As they approached the entrance of 
the church they were met by the minister, who pre- | 
ceded them, reading the service for the dead. After, 
going through his allotted task, he again placed him- | 
self at the head of the coffin, and it was borne after 
him to the grave, that last receptacle for the frail , 
tenement of clay. The soldiers had ranged them- 


were going through the concluding part of the ser- 
vice. Opposite to him, and at the other end, (ber 
eyes fixed with a vacant stare upon the coffin which 
contained all she had ever loved, with that tender 
affection which so firmly unites congenial souls, but 
which would so soon be buried from her aching sight) 
stood the forlorn, heart-broken, bereaved widow, and 
by her side the not less disconsolate parent. Behind 
them was the officer, his sword drawn, and in an at- 
titude of giving command to his men to be ready with 
their carbines. I fixed my attention on the widow 
The feverish glow had departed from her cheek, which 
now bore the pallid hue of despair; her lips quivered 
with a deeply suppressed emotion ; her eyes had in 
them a wild, fearful,and almost unnatural expression ; 
but not a tear had visited that eye, or moistened her 
wan cheek, for the anguish of her overcharged heart 
seemed to vent itself alone in groans, ‘The service 
was concluded, yet she moved not, but stood still and 
lifeless as a statue. The sexton, with busy hands, 
commenced drawing the cords which had lowered 
him in the earth, from beneath the coffin, and the 
harsh grating sound seemed to awaken her, for the 
first time, to asense of her bereavement. She started 
with an involuntary shudder ; one long and piercing 
shriek escaped her, and she dropped, senseless, into 
the arms of the officer, but for whose timely assistance 
she must have fallen into the grave. The effect 
upon all around was electrical; not a heart was there 
bfit groaned in sympathy with her; not an eye but 
what freely offered the tribute of a tear; even the 
soldiers, who had been familiarized with scenes of 
death, and, unmoved, had beheld whole fields strewn 
with the bodies of departed companions, could not 
now restrain their feelings, but, forced to sensibility, 
were obliged to raise their sun-burnt hands and 
brush off the moisture that had started from their 
eyes, and was slowly coursing down their swarthy 
cheeks. They were honest drops; and yet a feeling 
of shame actuated them to hide from those around 
that they couid be thus moved. The widow was 
borne, senseless, from the spot, and her aged sire’s 
steps supported after her. ‘The accustomed salute 
was tired in three distinct vollies; and thus closed 
the mortal career of a brave and honourable man, 
who, after encountering various dangers in the ser- 
vice of his country, was spared to return to the home 
of his birth, and yield up his last breath in the bosom 
of his family, who, though they may grieve at his re- 
moval, have the consolat:on of knowing 
that all his cares and troubles here, 

Served to prepare him for that other sphere, 

Where care doth cease, where troubles have an end, 

And all to blissful unity does tend. 
9, Leigh-street, Red Lion-square. 











[ORIGINAL] 





SACKVILLE-STREET MUSINGS, DUBLIN. 
—=_— 

** Erin go bragh”—what a noble street! I have seen 
nothing on this side the channel that can rival it. What 
two admirable terminations!—the Rotunda at one end, 
and Carlisle Bridge at the other. From this bridge the 
prospect is the most imposing. The street is uniformly 
wide, and the buildings lofty and regular. It is the pro- 
menade of fashion—the resort of loungers—the Bond- 
street of Dublin. You may provide yourself with almost 
any thing; superb furniture, patent medicines in abun- 
dance, jaunting cars, eatables, sporting requisites ;—here 
you see all sorts of equipages, from the Marquis’s coach to 
Pat’s car. If on foot you have elhow room, if on horse- 
back you can steer a straight course, without being jostled 
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from side to side. A large street creates a pleasurable 
feeling; it affords abundant subjects for reflection. Here 
you see the dingy gray coats in considerable numbers; 
officers in their gayest attire, and women without bonnets 
and shoes. At night you behold the watchmen with their 
pikes—why not use a shillelagh? Here ure excellent 
hotels,-- Bilton’s, Gresham's, O’ Dienne’s, Spaddocini’s, and 
the Waterford, all furnished with their quota of ‘visitors. 
They are splendid, and, as far as my experience goes, com- 
fortable. On contemplating this street, what a diversity of 
paces,—some are travelling like a greyhound, others like 
asnail; what a diversity of looks,—some casting their 
optics to the clouds, and others to see if there be gold on 
the paving stones; what a diversity of positions,—some 
with their arms akimbo, others in their breeches pockets 5 
what a diversity of feelings portrayed in the countenance 
—some like an owl, and others like a mountebank! One’s 
eye is continually attracted by the mails driving from and 
to the Postoffice, and the vision is excited to recognise 
some old friend from Howth or Kingstown. How salu- 
brious is the air.of Sackville-street! In the very heart of 
one of the greatest cities, you have air as pure as beyond 
the circular road. You see health pictured in the counte- 
nance, and there is not a place of equal size that can boast 
such a healthy temperature. In London it is foggy, in 
Manchester it is rainy, in Glasgow it is chilly, whilst pro- 
bably, at the same time, the most delightful weather is 
enjoyed in Dublin. Buttoreturn to Sackville-street,—here 
you see the representatives of all Ireland. Persons from 
Derry to Cork are essembled in shoals here. Such is the 
facility of intercourse in consequence of steam navigation, 
that three times the number visit it from England that 
formerly did. Let me recommend the convalescents of 
this country to take a trip to Dublin in the months of 
summer or autumn. It is only stepping on board the 
packet, talking familiarly for an hour or two, taking your 
evening potation, and retiring to rest, you open your eyes 
in the morning in view of Ireland, and without the risk of 
coaches breaking down, you are transported to a lovely 
spot. The only peculiarities there, are bringing potatoes 
to table with their petticoats on, which every guest has to 
peel for himself; talking almost entirely about law and 
politics, and diinking whiskey after dinner; indeed at all 
hours it seems to be the prevailing beverage. There are 
many who dream that they have seen the world, and yet 
have not seen Sackville-street.  ** {rin go bragh.”’ 
VIATOR. 


Liverpoo! 








~ 
Verte et 
toad Ci i i} a 
“TT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


YHE BALL; OR, A GLANCE AT ALMACKR’S, 
i 

in the Kalvidescope of the 3d instant we noticed this 
entertaining work, with a promise to resume the subject 
at our earliest leisure. The writer is Mr. Georye Yates, 
very well known in Liverpool as a gentleman peculiarly 
qualified to treat of the subject he has rendered so amusing 
m the ** Ball,”"—trom which we here transcribe a deserip. 
tion of the birthnight ball at St. James's, and the effect 
of instruction upon the late Duke of Rutland.—£dit. 





The birthnight bails at St. James’s, during the last 
reign, displayed the best private dancing anywhere to be 
seen: these were continued till within a few years of its 
close, when the King’s declining health no longer em- 
»yowered him to sustain that evening ceremonial, added to 
all that, on birthdays, preceded it. Notwithstanding the 
large hoop, which was the Court costume of that day for 
the ladies, they acquitted themselves most gracefully— 
disposing also, with great dexterity, of the additional hin- 
drance of a very long train, the Lord Chamberlain ren- 
dering only a slight assistance in its adjustment. 

Wren the office of Court dancing-master was discon- 
tinued, this nobleman acted in the two-fold capacity of 
Chamberlain and Master of the Ceremonies. ; 

As some of my readers may not have been present at 


one of these balls, the following short account may not 
prove unacceptable. ? 

Previous to these occasions, public notice was given,— 
that those ladies and gentlemen who intended to dance at 
the approaching birthnight ball, should forward’ an inti- 
mation of such intention to the Lord Chamberlain's office 
on or before a certain day. ‘ ’ 

On the evening of the ball, the Lord Chamberlain, with 
his wand of office, stood within the railing that encom- 
passed the space for dancing, with the list of dancers in 
his hand. When the ball-rcom was as full as was thought 
convenient, the door of entrance for the company was 
closed till the ball was over; and when their Majesties, 
some little time after, entered by another door, the yeomen 
and gentlemen pensioners quitted the room, having previ- 
ously stood at the barrier that inclosed the space reserved 
for dancing. On their Majesties’ entrance, the Court 
band, stationed in the music gallery at the opposite end of 
the room, commenced playing the march in Judas Macca- 
beus, which, by the King’s command, was always per- 
formed on this occasion. 

After their Majesties had walked round the inside of 
the space set apart as beforementioned, and had spoken a 
few words with those of the nobility who were near enough, 
they retired to their chairs, (for there was no throne,) and 
this was the signal for the band to cease. Then the Lord 
Chamberlain advanced to the Prince of Wales and his 
royal sister, making his obeisance before them, on which 
they arose and performed the same ceremony before their 
Majesties, retiring backwards until they arrived at the 
opposite end of the open space, when the band immedi- 
ately commenced playing a minuet. 

The Court dancing master (Monsieur Desnoyer) spread 
the lady’s train, which was exceedingly long and heavy 
with gold or silver, and which, during the respecttul pre- 
liminary, had been supported on the hoop. Having con- 
cluded a minuet, the obei Was repeated to their Ma- 
jesties; and in the same manner proceeded the other 
members of the royal family and nobility, according to 
precedence, going through the same ceremonies. 

The gentleman did not go up a second time to make 
obeisance, if he was again required to dance another 
minuet (as was generally the case ;) but waited for another 
lady, who was under the necessity of going through the 
awful ceremony alone. 

A country dance or two followed when the minuets were 
over; for cotillions or quadrilles were not then in fashion 
at Court. 

It is difficult to describe the whimsical appearance of 
the large Court hoons during this dance. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that nu extent of dexterity that could 
be employed by our noble belles of that day, or their fair 
daughters, in disposing of this curious item of courtly cos- 
tume, could render it other than the most absurd and gro- 
tesque appurtenance that ever disfigured and encumbered 
the female form. Not even the familiar acquamtance 
with its appearance which length of years, from one reign 
to another, had established, could divest it of a large share 
of ludicrous excitement when put in motion by the lively 
dance; and though on these occasions every thing was 
conducted with an air of reserve and etiquetlish serious. 
ness. the spectacle which these light dances afforded, not. 
withstanding the softening down that the utinost dexterity 
could effect, completely set gravity at defiance. Every 
lady attentively and politely endeavoured to accommodate 
her neighbour—but this could hardly be done, as the al- 
lotted space was not sufficient for the movement of her 
own person. : 

When the whole party was put in motion, but little 
trace of a regular dance remained ; all was a perfect maze; 
and the cuttwig in and out (as the traternity of the whip 
would phrase it) of these cumbrous machines, presented 
to the mind only the figure of a most formidable affray. 

The nearest assimilation to this strange exhibition of 








| prancing of the basket-horses in Mr. Peake’s humorous 
farce of the Quadrupeds. 

| An entertaining variety of appearances arose also from 
| the conformity of the steps to the diversified measure of 
ithe tune. The jig measure, which corresponds to the 
| canter in a horse's paces, produced a strong bounding up 
and down of the hoop—and the gavotte measure, which 
corresponds to the short trot, produced a tremulous and 
agitated motion. The numerous ornaments, also, with 
; Which the hoops were bespread and decorated—the tes- 
toons—the tassels—-the rich embroidery—all of a most 
catching and taking nature, every now and then affection- 
ately hitched together in unpremeditated and close em- 
brace. ‘lo the parties in action, it ts not difficult to sup- 
pose these combinations might prove something short of 
perfectly agreeable, more especially, as on such occasions 
as these, some of the fair daughters of our courtly belles 





the dance in full career, at all familiar to our minds, is the | 


were undergoing the awful ordeal of a first ball-room ap- 
pearance, on whom these contingencies would inflict ten- 
fold embarrassment. At the same time, it may be ob- 
served, that this concatenation of petty distresses—the 
pretty suffusion of countenance incident to them—the at- 
tentive assiduity of the gentlemen to render assistance— 
the affable enjoyment of the whole scene by their Mojes- 
ties, altogether disposed the company to an hilarity of 
tone, which was soon after enhanced by the opening of the 
buffets for refreshment, which took place on their Majes- 
ties’ retiring from the scene of action. The lips of the 
compiuny were then unsealed, and the how d’yes, the 
friendly shakes and greetings of all sorts and kinds, flew 
about in unrestrained good humour, and in about an hour 
after, all had departed. 

From the pericd at which the Court balls were, for the 
reason assigned, discontinued, the gracetul minuet, alas ! 
fell also iio disuse; the minuet, which might be re- 
garded, as it were, the grammar of the art, and the gene- 
ral adaptation ef which constituted a decided style of that 
day. In the present, we fear, it cannot be said that there 
exists any distinct style of dancing. ‘Formerly, it was the 
custom of the nobility to take lessons every season, in pre- 
paration for the birthnight balls. His present Majesty, 
and his royal brothers, considered themselves under the 
same kind of obligation, and were attended by M. Le 
Picq for that purpose. 

The author has been frequently amused in bis early time, 
when attending Le Picq, as his aide-de-camp, in his visits 
to those ladies wio were practising their minuets for the 
court-ball, by their contrivances of attaching to the back 
part of the large hoop,—said hoop being then divested of 
its brilliant covering of gold, silver, and diamonds, and 
appearing in all its native simplicity of bent cane and glazed 
caticu—a sheet, or table cloth, in substitution for the long 
train, subsequently to be appended! Such a tout ensemble 
might well be supposed to operate somewhat on the risible 
uruscles of a youth, at no time much indisposed to mer- 
riment 3 but, on one occasion, which he will here describe, 
the due reserve of the humble aide-de-camp was utterly 
lost, and he irresistibly gave way to the laugh outright. 
On one of the ball nights it was her Grace of Rutland’s 
pleasure to desire a lesson from M. Le Picq, shortly before 
entering her chair for St. James's, in order, no doubt, to 
have the latest impression of his valuable hints. M. Le 
Picq, thinking he could, perhaps, convey these hints more 
forcibly as a looker-on, appointed his highly-favoured 
aide-de-camp, with her Grace’s obliging concurrence, to 
perform the minuet with her. This honourable promotion, 
the blaze of brilliancy (no cane and calico now) presented 
to his dazzled sight by one of the most superb dresses the 
eye could meet—her Grace’s surpassing and far-famed 
personal charms—heightened as they were by her enchant- 
ing affability and vivacity—these, in combination, could 
hardly fail a little to intoxicate the ardent mind of a young 
aspirant in his profession ; and, par consequence, no mi- 
nuet, — as far as he was concerned, was ever danced 
with less attention. The grand catastrophe above ad- 
verted to is yet tocome. His Grace of Rutland, who had, 
in his high calling of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, been 
sone time Officially, as well as by loyalty and good taste, 
habituated to bestow all festive honours on their Majesties’ 
birthdays, could hardly be suspected of relaxing his pious 
attention in this particular on his return from office; nor 
can it be doubted that he had, on that very day, her Ma- 
jesty’s (Charlotte’s) birthday, been paying it due honours 
in many a loyal potation. Having returned to his man- 
sion, while her Grace was yet engaged as above, he desired 
the privilege of being present; thus affording to himself, 
at once, an eccasion of keeping alive the impressions of 
the day, and of admiring his beautiful consort, an object 
of which he might indeed be proud, had his grade in so. 
ciety been still higher than it was, nay, had it reached 
royalty itself ! 

In order to assimilate the scene which was shortly after 
to follow, more closely to the reality, his Grace determined 
once more to become the representative of majesty, having 
already practised alittlein that way,and accordingly took his 
seat with all the dignity of which circumstances would ad- 
mit, at the head of the room, as his Majesty was accustomed 
to do before the minuets began; but her Majesty was, on 
this occasion, also to be represented, as she was used to di- 
vide the presidency, side by side, with her royal consort ! 
What was to be Gone? no very suitable person being at 
hand to fill. this character—his Grace at length fell upon 
the happy expedient of uniting both king and queen in his 
own person! This was indeed an accession of dignity be- 
yond all that he had enjoyed before. The ingenious de- 
vice was carried into effect by dividing his seat as agreeably 
as the nature of the case would admit, between two sup- 





posed royal chairs. During the minuet, all was comme il 
Jiut, until the end, when her Grace and her happy part- 
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ner, as he truly felt himself at that moment, approached 
their supposed majesties, and, according to usage, made 
their obeisance. His Grace, having determined not to be 
short in his representation of the politeness with which 
their real majesties acknowledged the same, made a gra- 
cious inclination of his body forward f»r ihat purpose, 
which communicated to the two chairs a wicked disposition 
to slide about a little, insomuch that his Grace, in an effort 
to restore them to their due contiguity, was completely 
floored with his heels uppermost.—*+ How are the mighty 
fallen !”—-This appalling catastrophe—this headiong down- 
fall of would-be royalty, was followed instantaneously and 
irresistibly, by a genuine, unequivocal broad laugh on the 
part of the aide-de-camp, which drew from Le Picq a re- 
buke in the wav of a look, that his, at that moment, un- 
happy é/eve (bowbeit so happy the moment before) will 
never forget. 
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YORK 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROCKINGHAM, 

Srr,—I duly received your letter, and shail feel a 
mournful pleasure io contributing my inite to an accurate 
account of that deplorable misfortune which has so cruelly 
disfigured a monument of ancient art, of which, not merely 
this city and county, but the nation at large, had reason to 
be proud. 

At the hazard of being tedious, I will narrate, first, what 
came under my own personal observation, then detail the 
particulars of what occurred within, as I have collected 
them from credible eye-witnesses; after that, state the 
actual present state of the building, and notice the preva- 
lent rumours. ‘This, and the accounts in the Courant and 
Chronicle, will probably furnish sufficient materials for the 
construction of an accurate narrative. 

It may be expedient to give you a general idea of the 
ground plan of the building, as it will render some tedious 
description unnecessary. 
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The side aisles of this part are vaulted with stone, over 
which a roof of wood supports the lead covering. The 
vaulting of the middle aisle was formed of stone for about 
four yards from the springing, when it was continued with 
wooden ribs and knots at their intersection, and the inter- 
vening panels, (which were originally of wood also,) were 
formed of lath and plaster about 34 years ago. This 
vaulting was covered with a substantial oak roof, slated on 
the south side, and covered with lead on the north. 

On Monday morning, about half-past seven, I went to 
the door at the south transept, A, and just looked in. A 
fire was evidently raging somewhere, but the whole fabric 
was so full of smoke, that it was difficult to say in what 
part. An engine or two had just arrived, and preparations 
were making to get them to work. Being obliged to go to 
another part of the town, I went away, and returned about 
eight, when I found acommencement had been made in re- 
moving the records from H to a building adjvining Bel- 
frey Church, and ultimately into the church itself. I as- 


west end.—This appeared by far the most critical period 

to those outside. In about half an hour it was evident | 
that the fire was extending eastward only ; all hope of pre- | 
serving any part of that roof was gone. Before eleven | 
o'clock the last part adjoining the great east window had | 
fallen. The fire, which had partially communicated to the | 
lower roofs, was then subdued, and a plentiful supply of 
water being poured in on the burning niass in the interior, 
the extent of the damage was ascertained. 

From the reports of those who exerted themselves in the 
inside, the fire appears to have proceeded from one point, 
between the Bishop’s throne Q and the organ screen at L. 
Those who were in the first, about seven, concur in 
stating, that the tabernacle work on the south side of the 
choir was then destroyed, the organ burning furiously, and 
the flames, though spreading along the north side, were 
not so far advanced but hopes were entertained of saving 
apart ofit. Attention was directed to this object imme- 
diately, and the means would probably have been in a 

measure successful, but for the ceiling and roof taking 
fire, which few anticipated, as the lowest part of the wood 
ceiling must be fifteen yards from the highest part of the 
lower wood-work, except the pinnacles of the organ, 
which rose in the middle of a very high stone arch. The 
ceiling and roof, however, were ignited so early, that por- 
tions of the former began to fall about eight o'clock, ren- 
dering it impossible to remain in the inside of the great 
aisle, and causing all attempts to save the carved work from 
the side aisles useless, in consequence of the burning tim- 
ber from above falling upon it. The Chronicle, therefore, 
seems wrong in supposing it might have been saved. For 
some time [ was incredulous as to the possibility of the fire 
below conmunicating to the roof above, in consequence of 
the great space between them; but finding that a piece 
ot stone had been detached from one of the great arches 
that support the main tower, which must have been 
through the action of the, five only, as it is protected from 
all external violence by its height (not less than 80 feet,) 
I was convinced that the fire which could detach that was 
certainly sufiicient to fire wood not placed higher, and 
more immediately exposed to its influence. 

The stone-work has not received so much damage as 
miglit have been supposed. It is true the pillars which | 
support the arches of the great aisle are very much burned 
and broken, but not to the extent the Chronicle speaks of. 

hey are formed, as you probably know, of cylinders, ar- 
ranged upon a square plan, placed diagonally. The cy- 
linders are very much damaged, in many places quite 
broken off, but the instances are very few where the fire 
has penetrated deeper than the space between them: their | 
apparent bulk, therefore, is very much diminished, but the | 
real substance of the support very litttle encroached upon ; | 
and as the capitals are not very much damaged, there will | 
be little difficulty in restoring them. The main walls of 
the unroofed part (the east end, D) do not appear to have 
moved from their perpendicular; the altar screen, M, 
though a good deal damaged, may be fully restored with- 
out difficulty ; and the organ screen, L, is almost unin- 
jured. The roots of the side aisles of D (NN) are not 
much damaged, and the whole of the two transepts A and 
B, including tie great tower, and every part of the west 
nave C, are not damaged at all. The roof and ceiling of ! 
the great aisle of the choirs, from the great tower to the | 
east window, are completely destroyed,—the wood even of 
those pieces that were quenched being so completely | 
charred that no vestige of their original form remains.— | 
Tue organ is burned to ashes; and what is most grievous | 
of all, that beautiful tabernacle work, which formed the 
prebendal stalls, and which, under the seats of these stalls, | 











feelings of the workmen, but of the sentiments of influ- 
| ential bodies of men, is so completely destroyed, that not 
a wreck remains behind. 

Of the causes of this grievous calamity rumours are nu- 
merous, probabilities but few. The opinion that it is the act 





sisted in this removal, and observed dense smoke pouring 
out of every orifice, however sma!l, from the south tran- 
sept A to the west end of C, where it appeared the strong- 
est, probably from a door being then open. This con- 
tinued to increase until about half-past eight, when a 
shout arose {rom the crowd opposite | K J, and a general 


rush was made towards the east end. Soon arter the | respecting him. 


of an incendiary is gaining ground. The fact that the rope, 
| suspended from the window on the north side was cut 
! from the little prayer bell, and that not before Sunday 
| night, seems proved. If it has been the work of a fiend 
| in human shape, I think there will be but one sentiment 
All persons, of all parties, concur in ex- 


smoke from the roofs of A and C ceased altogether, giving | ecrating the villain, who could thus wantonly and mali- 


_ hopes to those stationed thereaboris that the fire was di- 
minishing. This, however, proved a forlorn hope. 


ceased to drive smoke to the west end. 


The 
shout was occasioned by the flames breaking through the 


roof of the east end, and the fire having no vent there, | j 
The records being , for the introduction of engine pipes, but that is all. 


| ciously destroy one of the finest specimens of the profici- 
ency of our ancestors in the noble art of sound building. 

| I forgot to mention, that none of the windows appear 
to have received much injury; afew have been ae 
‘he 


secured, I went to the north side about nine, where the | monument of Bishop Bowelt, too, though much damaged, 


fire was raging dreadfully, close to the great tower. 


It | is very far from being ** the mass of ruin” represented by 


was reported that it was extending westward, and means | the Chronicle.—Yours, &c. 


were put in requisition for cutting away the roof of the 


York, Feb. 5, 1829. 


contained so many biting sarcasms on the manners of the | 
secular clerzy of those days, illustrative not merely of the | inat this consumption keeps pace with the supply. If, 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To William Parr, for a new method of producing a re- 
ciprocating action by means of rotatory motion, to be ap- 
plied to the working of all kinds of pumps, and other ma- 
chinery, near to which reciprocating action is required, or 
may be applied. 

To George Rodgers, for improvements on table forks. 

To O. H. Williams, Esq. for improvements in the pad- 
dles and machinery for propelling ships and other vessels 
on water. 

To Septimus Gritton, for an improved method of con- 
strecting paddles to factlitare their motion through water. 

To Francis Neale, fora machine, apparatus, or combina- 
tion of machinery, for propelling vessels. 

To William Tate, jor improvement in, or additions to, 
harness and saddlery. 

To Archibald Robertson, for improvements in the con- 
struction of paddles for propelling ships, boats, or vessels 
on water. 

To James and T. Deakin, for methods of making from 
horns and hoofs of animals, various articles. 

To John Dickinson, for a new improvement in the me- 
thod of manufacturing paper by machinery; and also a 
new method of cutting paper and other materials into sin- 
gle sheets or pieces, by means of machinery. 

To Thomas Smith, for an improved piece of machinery, 
which, being combined with parts of the steam-ongine, or 
other engines, such as pumps, fire-engines, water-wheels, 
air-pumps, condensers, and blowing engines, will effect 
an improvement in each of them respectively. 

To Chuck Hewes, for various improvements in the form 
and construction of windmills and their sails. 

To John Uidney, for improvements in the steam-engine. 

To W. E. Cockrane, for an improvement in or on pad- 
dle-wheels, for propelling boats and other vessels. 

To J. M. Ross, for an improved tap or cock for drawing 
off liquids. 

To J. H. Caucy, for improvements in the construction 
of umbrellas and parasols. 











Correspoudence. 
THEORY OF THE EARTH. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I am a reader of the Kaleidoscope, and have had 
my attention particularly called lately towards a subject 
in which I perceive you also take an interest; I allude to 
**The Theory of the Earth.” Without further remark, 
allow me to say, that I have looked with anxiety for a 
continuation of this subject by vour correspondent (sce 
No. 447) signing himself 4d Modern Platonian, with 
whose ideas I most perfectly coincide; but the same train 
of reasoning which brings me to imagine that water acts 
upon the earth in a similar manner to the blood runuing 
through the human frame, carries me still farther. 

In considering this subject, in the first place, let us look 
at the numerous and majestic rivers which run into the 
sea, many of them in the Americas like seas themselves, 
and an idea naturally suggests itself, that such rmmense 
bodies of water, being continually and everlastingly dis- 
embogued intoii, would, i time, cause the sea itself to over- 
flow. I] am wel] aware that a considerable quantity of this 
is consumed by evaporation, but am by no means satisfied 








| 
however, that is the case, another question naturally arises, 


How are the original springs, which form these rivers, 
For my part, I cannot conceive a more beau- 


| supplied ? 
tiful system than here presents itself to the reflective and 
contemplative mind. First, the water running on the 
surface of the earth into the sea, where it assumes a new 
character, and, by an act of Divine Providence, impreg- 
| nates itself with salt, but for which it would stagnate and 
putrify ; but finding its way again into the bowels of the 
earth, filters itself on its passage, leaving its saline particles 
behind, and again oozing forth in its pure and uncorrupted 
| state, forms a continued spring for the use of man and the 
| rest of the creation. 

It is a well known fact that all nature exists under as 
complete a system as man himself; and philosophy tells 
us, that each plant, as well as each man, undergoes pulsa- 
(vide D. Milne Edwards, and others, and Mr. 





tion: 
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Brown’s Experiments, No. 430 Kaleidoscope, vol. 9 3) and 
why, let me ask, should not the earth act under the same 
ordeal that all other animated things do? I am convinced 
it does; and this brings me to another most important 
subject, and one which has perplexed the sages of 
all times; { allude to the tides. If we apply the sys- 
tem of pulsation to the earth, the action of the tides will 
at once be clearly and for ever elucidated and explained : 
thus supposing each pulsative motion to be twelve hours, 
or thereabouts, or any given time, that which we consider, 
and which is technically termed the going out of the tide, 
will be nothing more than the rising of the earth, and the 
return its descension.—Yours &c. C.F. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Feb. 9th 1829. 








TO THE EKDITOR. 

S1R,—I1 was very much pleased with an article in your 
paper of the 20th ult. containing a geological opinion by 
Modern Platonian. According to my opinion, for in- 
genuity, simplicity, and originality, it far surpasses Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s speculation. His rhapsody on knowledge, 
I think, is rather too metaphysical, and a little out of 
place, but, certainly, his geological theory is extremely 
pleasing, and altogether more consistent than the Profes- 
sor’s. He promised to enter more fully into the subject 
the ensuing week, and I beg to remind him of that pro- 
mise.—I remain, Sir, yours, M. 

Newton Heath, Feb. 9, 1829. 





SNOW SOAP. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have noticed the query in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 3d instant, regarding the produce from the materials 
used in the recipe for making soap from snow-water. The 
pints are English, (not Scotch pints,) and the produce 
should be stated at eight pounds, or seven pounds and a 
half. The mistake arose from copying a recipe in which 
twice the quantity of materials are stated. 

As snow-water cannot be had at all times, it might be 
tried whether rain-water would not answer as well. In 
point of softness, which, I believe, is the necessary quality, 
the difference between snow and rain- water cannot be great. 
If, on trial, rain-water be found to answer, I shall pro- 
bably take the liberty of again troubling you with the 
information. : 

3d Feb. 1829. 


A. MILLER. 














Mathematical Department. 





(Continued from our last.) 
ea 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


72. By Mr. J. Baines.—Two globes, the greatest 
possible, are excavated from a right cone whose vertical 
angle is G0; find the centre of gravity of the remain- 
ing solid, and also a general expression for the same 
when the cone has any other vertical angle. 

73. By Mr. C. Holt, Chorley.—Given the perpendi- 
cular, the vertical angle, and the difference between the 
rectangle of one side and twice its excess above the other 
and square of the base, to construct the plane triangle. 

74. By Mr. C. Holt.—Divide a given line, AB, into 
two such parts that the rectangle of one part and twice 
the given line may be equal to the square of the other part. 


Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the-Mathematical Society, left at No.4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, wii! meet with proper attention. 








Waterproof Leather Dresses.—It has long been a great 
Fe sth render cloth, leather, rg compiaely 
waterproof, and we have made some experiments with 
several specimens, none of which we found completely to 
resist a long exposure to water. Some of the waterproof 
stuff is rendered so stiff by the process as to crack at the 
folds, or to prevent the wearer from working or moving 


Dresses, advertised in another partof thisday’s Kaleidoscope, 
are entirely free from all these objections; as, inde- 
pendently of their being completely impervious to water, 
they are as pliant as a glove, and therefore keep the 
wearer warm as well as dry, by wrapping closely round 
his body. Toseamen, coachmen, waggoners, watchmen, 
and all persons much exposed to the weather, these dresses 
are invaluable. ‘They may be had at our office, as it 
will be seen, by the advertisement, that we have been 
appointed agents; and we have only to add, that, pre- 
viously to accepting the agency, we experimentally satisfied 
ourselves of the excellence of the invention. Attached to 
the advertisement will be found a strong certificate in 
their favour, by the crew of one of the Carron Company’s 
vessels, after having had eighteen months’ experience of 
their efficacy.—See adv. 





A whimsical mistake occurred last week, owing to two 
individuals of the same name, (but very different occu- 
pations,) residing in thesame street, in thistown. Mr. T., 
a gentleman residing at Everton, Cepeeet a messenger, 
with three pairs of boots, toa Mr. W., with instructions 
for them to be soled. *‘.w, when Mr. T. sent another 
person for his boots to Mr. W., the bootmaker, it appeared 
that they had never been heard of by him. On minute in- 
quiry from the first messenger, it was found that they had 
been taken to the office of Mr. W., the auctioneer, where, 
we understand, the reprieve arrived only just in time to 
prevent the condemned boots being actually sold without 
healing (heeling ! ) 





A sign-board, near Shrewsbury, has the following clas- 
sical inscription :—** All parsons found fyghteing, or trees- 
passing, in this ground, will be executed with the utmost 
vigger of the law.” 








The Beauties of Chess. 


TO OUR COUNTRY READERS. 


—— 
FREE TRADE TO INDIA AND CHINA; MANNERS CUS- 
TOMS, NATURAL HISTORY, &C. OF THE EASTERN 


COUNTRIES. 
—_—_— 


We have in the press a very copious and original 
Report of Mr. Buckingham’s interesting and valuable 
Lectures ; and, as we shall not print a large edition, 
we take this opportunity of requesting our friends in 
the country who may wish to have the work, to give 
their orders immediately, as Mr. John Smnith is now 
on his journey, and can receive the orders from the 
respective agents, and thus save postage, and the trou- 
ble of correspondence. The work, independently of 
its unquestionable utility, will be extremely amusing, 
as it embraces a very discursive range of subjects,— 
manners, customs, superstitions, commercial re- 
sources, natural history, &c., of the various coun- 
tries comprehended in Mr. Buckingham’s copious 
discourses. 

In the preface, we expressly disclaim the intention 
to interfere, in the slightest degree, by this publica- 
tion, with Mr. Buckingham’s publications; on the 
contrary, we feel assured that the cheap, but amusing 
pamphlet which we are preparing will whet the 
public curiosity to listen to original lectures, or to 
peruse any full detail of their particulars which the 
author himself may put forth. 

The price of the pamphlet cannot be precisely 
ascertained, but it will not exceed one shilling. 





** Ludimus efigiem belli.”—VIDA. 
— 

SOLUTION TO STUDY GCCVII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle .........F—8 x 1 King ......A—7 
2 Bishop ......D—~4x< 2 Castle ......B—6 
3 Pawn .........A—4 - 3 Pawn ......B—5 
4 Knight ......B—4 4 Pawn ......A—4 
5 Knight ......C—6 5 King ......A—6 
6 Castle.......+-A—8X _ 6 King ......Be5 
7 Pawn ...+0+...Com4 MATE. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCVIII. 
White to move, and win in six moves. 
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Erratum in the last Kaleidoscope.—In announcing the 
study ccvii, (page 265,) the paragraph ought to have 
stood thus,—‘* White to move and win WITH A PAWN 
in seven moves, without taking the-castle.” Our readers 





89 frecly as is desirable. Ramsay's Leather Waterproof | 





Co Correspondents. 


MEcHANIcs.—We thank D. for his conamunication, of which 
we shall avail ourselves next week. By the bye, it would 
be well if D., who seems to be a friend of the editor of the 
periodical with which he occasionaily corresponds, would 
give him a hint that the engravings used to illustrate the 
articles are sometimes executed in a most slevenly manner. 
The drawing and perspective is often very indifferent, and 
the vignettes turned out in a very careless style. ‘The re- 
ferential letters are often wanting, or so clumsily marked 
as to be illegible. We can have no object in these hints 
but our good wishes to the work. 

DucaLp STEwART.—We shall next week insert an interesting 
memoir of this eminent and respectable character. 

ORIGINAL SKETCHES IN IRELAND.—NO. 14 of this series shall 
appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

ConFESSIONS OF BURKE.—We shall take into consideration 
the suggestion af A Reader, who wishes to see Burke’s con- 
fessions transferred to the Kaleidoscope. The subject is of 
a very revolting character, but if its publicity is likely to do 
any good, which may more than counteract the loathing 
with which such details must be attended, it may be 
allowable and desirable to put them on record. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES OF BEAUTIES OF THE ELDER 

Ports.—We have received from an old correspondent, 

Percival Melbourne, No. 21 of this series, which has been for 

* many months suspended. 

Tue Maip or Nocatss.—This original tale is preparing for 

publication in our next. 

York Minster.—We have in store some curious particulars 

respecting York Minster, and also a brief account of the 

crazy fanatic who set fire to that noble edifice. 

Cuess Erratum.—The error pointed out by a correspondent 

is noticed in a short paragraph at the foot of our chess 

department of this week. 

L.’s communication shall have a place in the next Kaleidoscope, 

PogTICAL RECREATIONS.—We shall next week give a place to 

a critique upon Mr. Charles Augustus Hulbert’s Poetical 

Recreations, or Thoughts in Rhyme. 

METEOROLOGICAL Drary For 1828.—We havejust been favoured _ 

with Mr. Hanson’s Annual Table, which shall be attended to, 

We have further to acknowledge Bow wow !—X—Amicus— 

Ann—W. R.—and R. S. 
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will oblige us by making the alteration with a pen. 
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